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Bentham agreed  on the  desirability  of many liberal
measures ;  but in theory they were poles asunder.   For
the assertion o^Natural Rights is anatheinajo Bentham,
and he thunders  as' fiercely" against  Natural Law as
Burke   had", done   in_Ms__bitterest_ anti-revolutiomry
temper.    For to admit these natural and impresmpKEle
rights, such as the right to property, is to deny the
governing principle of Utility.    Admit abstract rights
to property, rights to this and rights to that, and society
is rapidly reduced to chaos. (The only possible way to
discover how private  property should be distributed
or whether it should be forbidden is to work out your
economic arrangements in terms of human happiness,
unprejudiced  by  any  doctrinaire   assumptions about
the    ordinances    of   Nature)   Bentham   agreed   with
Paine on the desirability 01 allowing private property
and of guaranteeing its security:   he agreed with him
on the value of human liberty and on the blessings of
equality,  but his  agreement was based simply on a
consideration of results.    If equality made for happiness,
thejijejuality^was _blessed^   if private  property was
justified  by  Utility,  there  was  no  more  to  be said.
But to  postulate  absolute  and imprescriptible rights
was   to   admit   a   principle   that  might   prove  highly
dangerous.    Both   Bentham   and   Paine   were  honest
and industrious reformers, and both left the world far
richer for their lives:   yet two men can scarcely ever
have moved towards the same destination by such very
different roads.
But definition is the essence of philosophy, and we
must stop to inquire what Bentham meant by ' happi-
ness *. It is worse than useless to set up a goal of all
activity which we cannot ourselves recognize. Ben-
tham made no mystery about the matter. He inter-.
preted happiness by the cruder word pleasure, and